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THE CIRCULAR 


Has for its fundamental principles the Religion of the Bible 
and the Socialism of the Primitive Church Its aim, however, 
isto give its readers also a supply of general intelligence, and 
the news of the day. 
Terms—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annum tg those who prefer to pay. 
Specimen numbers will be sent to those requesting them.— 
Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper,should return 
us a copy with his nameand residence written upon it, and the 
simple order, * Discontinue ’ 
Address * THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y.”’ 





Che Oneida Commit 
SINESS DIRECTORY. 


Vines, Strawberry Plants, &e.; Vegetables and 
Fruits in their season, at the Community Gurdens. 








ew 


Steel-Traps of the most approved Description 
for frontier and western Trapping, manufactured 


by the Community. 
8. Newnouse, Superintendent. 


hres 


sewing-Sllkes Merchants and Traders supplied 
with the various kinds of American manufacture, 

at wholesale prices. 
A. W. Carr, O. H. Mitrer, C. Otps, Agents. 


et 8 et nm 


an assortment of our own 
carefully selected stuck. 


Traveling-Bags: 
Manufacture, from 
Merchants supplied. 

H. W. Buennam, 


* Heven C. Noves, § Aeperintendonts 


Cravats $ Satin | Spring Cra Cravats of the best 
styles, and thoroughly made. 
Saran Van Vewzer, Superintendent. 


WE rr 


Palm-leaf Hats manufactured and for sale at 


the Community. 
Any C. Sears, Superintendent. 


Milling ; Custom work “done as as usual at the 


Community Grist-mill. 


H. Miller. 


M. Waters. 





Fresh Tomatoes--Hermetically Sealed,in Glass 
Bottles, for family use. 


PR ARAPR ADDLINE IPI 
Orders in any of the above branches may be 
addressed by letter or otherwise to 


THE COMMUNITY, 
Oneida, Madison Co. WN. Y. 


Wallingford ¢ Commune. 
FRUIT & MARKET GARDENING, 


Traveling-Bags 
Manufactured and for sale. Address, 
H. ALLEN, WALLINGFORD, CONN. 


RARAAAAAARAAAARAARAAAAALAAARARALBRAALAISARAABRAARII IY 


PUBLICATIONS, 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR, 





THE BEREAN; A Manual for the help of those 
who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 


ostavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Novyegs. 
Price, $1 50. 


? 

BIBLE COMMUNISM; A Compilation from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Association and its branches: presenting, 
in connection with their History, asummary view 
of their Religious and Social Theories 128 pages, 


octavo. Price 50 cts. Printed and published at 
the office of the Circular, Oneida, N Y. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explaired and de- 
fended by J. H. Norns. Pamphlet 63 cts. 


== Past Volumes of the Circular and the 
Perfectionist, can be furnished; and any of the 
above Publications may be sent by mail to all parts 
of the country. 

Le Persons writing to uson business con- 
nected with the Circu/ar, or for the purpose of or- 
dering any 0 the above publications, are particu- 
larly requested to write their name, Post-Office and 
State, as distinctly as possible. 





Support of the Circular. 


As will be seen by the terms at the head of this 
eolumn, the Circudar is offered to those who wish it, 
8s the gospel is, without money and without price. 
It is supported at present, first and principally, by 
the funds of the Oneida Association and its branch- 
€8; secondly, by the free contributions of its friends 
and a few remittances from those who choose to pay 
for it Our expectation, however, is that the idea 
ofa Pree Dairy Retiatous Press, as the comple- 
Ment an:l consummation of Free Schools,Free Church- 
¢s, and Free Benevolent Societies, will gradually 
become known, and be appreciated among all spir- 
itually minded religionists, and that thus the 
Circular, as the embodiment of that idea, will 
draw to itself a volunteer constituency. more whole- 
hearted than that which surrounds, for instance 
the Bible Society, and endows it annually with a 





The Tongue. 
Table-Talk by J. H. N. 

Let us look at the hints which we find 
in the New Testament, relating to the 
value of speech, and the office of the 
tongue. In the first place, Christ was a 
great talker. In fact talking appears to 
have been his trade—the main business 
of his outward, physical being. It was 
not his only business; he was a very 
practical, executive character in the most 
important matters, We might say that 
his trade was that of a physician and 
talker combined. He was not a priest. 
We do not hear of his giving formal dis- 
courses, but he talked with his disciples 
on every occasion. His sermon on the 
mount was a talk, in which he passed 
freely from one subject to another ; it is 
even incoherent, so far as any apparent 
connection is concerned. It is improperly 
called a ‘sermon ;” call it his ‘ mountain- 
talk.” It was just such a talk as one 
would give whose mind was yielded up to 
the Spirit. All his discourses were of 
the character described in the saying, 
‘The wind bloweth where it listeth, and 
thou hearest the sound thereof, but canst 
not tell whence it cometh, and whither 
it goeth : so is every one that is born of 
the Spirit.’ His whole life assumed a 
form, or want of form, that took him 
wholly out of the category of the priest- 
hood. 

As he talked a great deal, so he was a 
very skillful talker. There are plenty of 
specimens of his wonderful skill in the 
use of his tongue. He was sure to con- 
found every one who attempted to 
measure talk with him. People gathered 
around him from time to time in a spirit 
that would have mobbed him, but he 
stood up alone and met them with truth 
that they could not resist—he had per- 
fect power over them with his tongue. 
The scribes and Pharisees had all the in- 
tellect and logic of the werld on their 
side ; but when they came and undertook 
to have a tongue-fence with him, he utter- 
ly confounded them, so that they durst 
say nothing more to him, 

We read that the Spirit was given to 
him without measure ; and it flowed out 
through his tongue. ‘ Out of his mouth 
went a two-edged sword.’ And by the 
way, when I said that talking was his 
trade, and modified it by saying that he 
was also a physician, | might have com- 
bined the two, and said that he healed 
with his tongue. He cast out devils and 
healed the sick by his word,so that in 
fuct all his business came under one head ; 
and with that view of it, we may say 
without qualification, that talking was 
his trade. He says as much of himself: 
‘To this end was | born, and for this cause 
came I into tne world, that I should 
bear witness unto the truth.” The word 
of God—the utterance—expression—the 
language of God came out through him, 

We see further that he gave his disci- 
ples the same profession. When he sent 
them forth he said to them, ‘Take no 


TS 


on the right use of the ‘ongee, 80 that 
they might become skillful and mighty 
as he was with that instrument. His 
doctrine was that they must talk by faith 
—give up their tongues to God, instead 
of making them serve their own under- 
standings, as men commonly do. They 
were to bear witness of the truth, aad to 
become mediums of the word of God. 
‘Settle it in your hearts,’ said he, ‘not to 
meditate before what ye shall answer, for 
I will give you a mouth and wisdom 
which all your adversaries shall not be 
able to gainsay nor resist.’—‘ It is not ye 
that speak, but the Spirit of your Father 
that speaketh in you.’ He sent them 
out to preach, and to cast out devils ; and 
the two things came under the same head 
in their case as in his—the use of the 
tongue. The right use of the tongue is 
to be the means of overturning the world, 
and conquering hell, and giving the king- 
dom to God. 

Then notice the particular fact that the 
great miracle on the day of Pentecost, 
was wrought through the medium of talk- 
ing. Christ told his disciples to ‘tarry at 
Jerusalem, till they were endued with pow- 
er from on high.‘ What kind of power ? 
Why power to talk—to talk with mighty 
energy —power to prick hearts and to cast | 
out devils with theirtongues. .They waited | 
for that power ; and on the day of Pente- | 
cost it came, and tongues of fire sat on 
each of them, as a token that the spirit 
of utterance had come. This spirit mani- | 
fested itself not only in skill in argument ' 
and presentation of truth, which enabled | 
them to face the world and conquer Jeru-! 
salem, but it came in wonderful exuber- 
ance of what is called learning. They 
talked in all manner of foreign tongues. 
There is splendid evidence that Christ 
was master of the tongu2. He manifest- 
ly had perfect command of the instru-| 
ment when he was in the world ; but it’ 
is also evident there were great stores of 
skill that he did not then manifest, but 
which he afterwards displayed in his dis- 
ciples. They had power given them not; 
only to talk with effect on any given sub- 
ject, but in any tongue that was needed. 
Christ was the word of God—the life 
and expression of it. He had gone into 
the depths of language, and knew the 
hights and depths and length and 
breadth of the power of expression. So 
much for Christ. 

Paul again, was exceedingly skillful in 
the use of the tonzue—the same readi- | 
ness and wisdum that dwelt in Christ, 
dwelt in him, You will observe that he 
says he ‘spake with tongues more than 
they all ;’ and yet he had some difficulty r 
about sienna, and wanted enlargement | 
in it. He asked the church several times 
to pray for him, that he might have 
more utterance—‘ that he might speak 
as he ought to speak,’ &c. Then see; 
how he places salvation as dependent, | 
first, on inward spiritual connection with 
Christ by faith, and second, on the out- | 
ward expression of the tongue. ‘If thou) : 
shalt coufess with thy mouth the Lord 











theught how or what ye shall speak, for 





Tevenue of three hundred thousand dollars 


what ye shall speak,’ 


it shall be given you in that same hour, Jesus, and shalt believe 
He lectured them} that God hath raised him from the dead, when we give it free course in the ovt- 


in thine heart — 


are crossing each other here: 


|The strongest tongue will conquer ; 


‘nations are at war: 


! each other where their armies meet. 


battalions,’ 


jutterance from God. 


‘of men, 
‘mouths must be stopped ;’ 
did this in the case of hypocrites again 


thon shalt be saved. For with the heart 
man believeth unto righteousness ; and 
with the mouth confession is made unto 
This is paralle] to the text ir 
Revelation—‘ They overcame him [Sa- 
tan] by the blood of the Lamb, and by the 
word of their testimony.’ 

The third chapter of James shows the 
tremendous power of the tongue for evil. 
Under the management of the flesh, ‘ 
is a fire, a world of iniquity—it setteth 
on fire the course of nature, and is set on 
fire of hell.’ So while God. reigns by the 
right use of the tongue, the kingdom of 
Satan also maintains itself by the same 
member, 

The idea that struggles in my mind on 
this subject, is this, that the two powers 
of heaven and hell are deep in the inner 
world and inner man, and do not come 
in contact centrally, but chey meet exter- 
nally with their tongues. The two pow- 
ers are themselves separated, and it is 
only in expression that they intermingle, 
cross, and enter into each other, The 
Father did not come into this world in 
person, neither does Satan; but each 
sends his representatives. Their talk 
comes into this’ world—Satan’s on the 
one side, and God’s on the other---and 
and the 
kingdom is to be given to that power 
that has the most energy of expression. 
and 
there is where the two forces will meet 
and lay out their strength. Suppose two 
the president, or 
king, and cabinet—the central power of 
either nation—does not go,out to battle. 


salvation,’ 


|They stand behind and counsel, while a 


chosen part of the nation go out with 
their big guns; and the nations teuch 
God 
and the devil meet in a similar way ; and 
as Moreau once said, ‘ he had noticed that 
Providence always favored the strongest 
we may take the same prac- 
tical view of the battle between God and 
Satan. The ‘strongest battalions’ in 
this tongue-fight are destined to beat. 

I advise every one to lay to heart the 
great importance of the tongue as an in- 
strument of good and evil, and make a 
| practical matter of recov ering it from the 
flesh and using it for God. Learn to 
talk in the Spirit—go over to the side of 
Jesus Christ and the apostles and get 
Look for power 
from on high, that you imuay be able to 
confound gainsayers, aud stop the mouths 
Paul speaks of men ‘ whose 
and Christ 


aud again. 
'ilenced them. 


He put them to shame and 
Men talk of silencing 


| . . 
ministers by taking away their license.— 
leo . . 

-Chiist and Paul found a better way to 


stop men’s mouths than by taking away 
their license. They came upon them 
with the power of the Spirit and stopped 


| their mouths. 


It should also be always remembered, 
im our reckoning of the value of the tongue, 
‘that truth becomes effective in our own 
‘minds, and doubly benefits ourselves 
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ward world, and let it become almighty 
in the sphere of expression, 


Meaning of Experience. 





The scheme of God, in his dealings 
with us, turvs in a great measure on the 
principle, that spirits which have faith 
can do what spirits that have no faith 
cannot do. Accordingly, he places us in 
circumstances where the additional pow- 
er is required that faith gives—sets be- 
fore us things that without faith we can- 
not do, and that with faith we can do,-—- 
in order to bring about a separation be- 
tween the part of our life which has faith 
and the part that has not faith. So long as 
what we are called to do can be done with 
or without faith, these two parts of our 
life can go along together ; but when we 
are required to do what cannot be accom- 
plished without positive heroic faith, then 
the unbelieving part must break company 
—then judgment and separation must 
take place. The mercy of God is shown 
in his placing us in circumstances where 
we must exercise faith ; for thus we are 
delivered from the power of our greatest 
enemy, unbelief. Here, also, we see the 
value and meaning of tribulation. It 
operates to purify our life, by decompos- 
ing it, and extracting from the compound 
that part which has faith, the genial spir- 
it that is attracted toward God and truth. 
— Home-Talk. 
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A Weapon for Need. 








Among the items «farmer which Paul specifies as 
belonging to the believer’s outfit for warfare with 
‘principalities and powers,’ is the ‘sword of the 
Spirit.’ ‘Take the sword of the spirit,’ he says, 
‘which is the word of God.’ The other articles 
mentioned are mostly of a defensive character ; 
the girdle of truth, the breastplate of righteous- 
ness, the shield of faith, and the helmet of sal- 
vation—these are the protective coverings ne- 
cessary toenable the believer to withstand and 
endure the devil’s persecutions, ‘and having 
done all to stand.’ But it appears that these 
are not enough. The ‘sword of the Spirit’ is 
given as an offensive weapon; and there are times 
and occasions when it is the most useful of them 
all. When, in spite of our defensive preparations 
things crowd upon the spirit and press us down 
by sheer weight and density, then is the time 
to have recourse to this sword. Make it whistle 
around your head and show your antagonist that 
there are blows to give as well as to take. It 
never fails to do execution, and work relief. We 
have known the whole atmosphere cleared, as of a 
deadly incubus, by a sharp, decisive testimony 
against unbelief. Evil, like a braggart and cow- 
ard, expands to monstrous proportions so as to fill 
the horizon if it is permitted, but shrinks and 
shrivels into nothing at the touch of truthful criti- 
cism. This ‘sword’ is said to be the word of God. 
It is the same by which Christ cast out devils and 
bealed diseases: the same by which Ananias and 
Sapphira died, and Elyinas was struck blind; the 
same by which thousands were pricked to the 
heart amd converted on the day of Pentecost.— 
Let us not forget that it is our privilege also to 
use this almighty weapon on all necessary occa” 
sions.—G. Ww. NX. 





The Season. 


Spring has come and set its emerald crown on 
al! the hills. A thousand signs proclaim its pres- 
ence. The forests quiver with the pulsations of 
newly awakened life, the fruit-trees unfold in 
floral glory the promises of coming fruit. The grain 
and grass wave beneath the sportive wind-cur- 
rents, The birds have come back to their old 
homes. The robin builds its nest and sings its 
morning song in the apple-tree by our window; 
the orchard oriole flits in and out amongst the 
trees with the radiance of a golden gem. Bob-v- 
link sports in joyous hilarity with his brown 
mate amid the elins and the green expanses of 
creek-kissed meadows. The winds—swift cour- 





sers of tbe sky, bearirg the cloud armies on 
their far marches—which come to us from the 
tropical seuth or from the prairies and mountains 
of the west, come filled with warmth and geniality. 
Every thing in the natural world reminds us of 
life, and gladness 

While spring thus comes clothing the earth 
with glory, are not the signs im the interior 
world of the soul—in the heavenward direction— 
cheering? The promise of a season of eternal 
resurrection is ours. Do not the signs of its 
coming brighten? Do you not feel, friend and 
brother, new influences of immortal life in your 
heart? Does not your path shine evermore 
brighter and brighter unto the perfect day—unto 
that season and world where there is no night; 
and they need no candle, neither light of the sun; 
for the Lord God giveth them light: and they shall 
reign forever and ever. It is our privilege now 
in this glad season of the year, to open our hearts 
to the influences of the interior world of resur- 
rection, and lét Christ and the life and love of 
the glorified beings uf heaven flow into us. We 
may apprehend more fully that for which we are 
apprehended of Christ. We may be inspired 
more thoroughly with his purpose. That final 
season of immortality—that summer of everlast- 
ing joy which we look forward to, is the prize 
which faith and love alone will win.—r. L, P. 

The Spirit of Unity a Progressive Spirit. 

The grand attainment to which we are called 
is unity—‘that we may all be one.’ But the 
spirit that leads us into unity is a spirit of prog- 
ress. While it brings us neartoeach other and 
gives us communism of heart and life, and fellow- 
ship with Christ, it also will ‘lead us into all 
truth.’ We have no faith in any progress that 
does not lead to unity—and on the other hand, 
we do not believe there is any true unity tbat is 
not progressive, and that does not lead upward 
to » higher and better life. In coming into union 
with Christ we enter into connection with the 
most refined and exalted life in the universe—a 
life which is the essence of all happiness, good- 
ness and growth. It is the only life which has 
the element of unity in it, that makes heaven, and 
fills the heart with love. And by coming into 
union with that life, we are joined to a power that 
will draw us up inte the fullness of its own per- 
fection.—T. 1. P. 








Alleged British Outrages on American Vessels, 


During the last few weeks the newspapers 
have contained accounts of several cases of Ameri- 
can vessels being fired upon, detained and boarded 
by British war-steamers or gun-boats, in the wa- 
ters of the Gulf of Mexico, especially in the vicini- 
ty of Cuba. The avowed object of these proceed- 
ings on the part of the British cruisers, has been, 
to carry out the orders of the British Government. 
in ‘accordance with the existing treaty of the 
European powers, for the suppression of the slave- 
trade—to ascertain whether any vessels may not 
be really slavers in disguise, sheltering them- 
selves under the American flag. The subject has 
been brought before Congress in a resolution 
offered by Senator Seward, ‘instructing the com- 
mittee on foreign relations to inquire whether any 
legislation is necessary to enable the President of 
the United States to protect American vessels 
against British aggression in the Gulf of Mexico 
or elsewhere, and to report by bill or otherwise.’ 
An occasion is thus afforded for not a little blus- 
tering talk, in and out of Congress, and no small 
amount of wrathful denunciation by a certain 
portion of the political press, against these ‘ Brit- 
ish outrages.’ Some propose the immediate arm- 
ing of all the American merchant vessels sailing 
in the West India seas, that they may be pre- 
pared to resist by force such visitations. Others 
propose that our government should increase the 
naval force by building forthwith sixty new gun. 
boats, to be sent out against the British West 
India squadron. Mr. Cass, Secretary of State, 
has sent dispatches to Mr. Dallas, the American 
Minister at London, with accompanying documents 
containing information relative to the cases of 
aggression complained of, directing Mr. Dallas to 
bring the matter to the notice of the British 
Government, and to urge the adoption of prompt. 
measures to prevent a repetition of these offensive 
acts. Moreover the President has ordered all the 
available vessels of the navy to repair to the in- 
fested waters, with orders to protect the Ameri- 
can flag. 

The true view of the case, if our information 
on the subject is correct, appears to be the follow- 
ing: A treaty exists between the principal Euro™ 
pean powers, and also between this country and 
Great Britain, for the suppression of the slave- 


trade, whieh by the laws of civilized nations has 
been declared to be piracy. The slave-trade, as 
carried on at present, is chiefly confined to the 
importation of slaves into Cuba. The Queen of 
Spain, and the Governor of Cuba, deriving large 
personal gains from the carrying on of this trade, 
set at nought, it is said, all their treaty stipula- 
tions with Great Britain; and it is weil known 
that many of the slavers have carried on their 
nefarious traffic under cover of the American flag: 
Hence Great Britain has of late been using, and 
with much success, its efficient gun-boats (which 
were prepared for the Russian war) for capturing 
slavers in these waters; and as the honor of our 
nation is affected by the abuse of its flag by these 
slavers, the United States instead of complaining 
of Great Britain for its energetic action, ought to 
cooperate with it in putting an end to the slave 
traffic. The British Government does not claim a 
right to search American vessels, but only a right 
to visit, so as to ascertain, the real nationatity of 
theee vessels. In the reported cases of American 
vessels that were fired into, it is alleged in justifi- 
cation by the British officers, that their signal 
guns had been disregarded by the Americans. It 
is probable that in some cases the British cruisers 
may have exceeded their authority; and where 
this shall be made to appear, there is little doubt 
that the British Government will disavow their 
acts, and make fair and honorable reparation for 
real injuries or aggressions. But to our view it 
would be a fonlish and pucrile way of attempting to 
settle the difficulty, to resort to belligerent action 
as the first step—to hazard involving two great 
nations in war by offering mutual insults and 
bravado, and hasty acts of retaliation.—J. L. s. 





The American Future. 


The London Times maps out the impending 
‘manifest destiny’ of this country as follows: 


“The absorption of the weaker republics of 
Central and South America by the United States 
cannot apparently be long delayed. Mexico and 
New Grenada are not only ready to fall from 
natural decay, but have actually commenced open 
movements in favor of a surrender of their nation- 
ality; and Venezuela, although recent events 
might seem to indicate that shz has some inherent 
life, is on the road toa similar fate. * * As far 
as New Grenada is concerned there is not likely 
to be much delay. The opposing factions in the 
republic are already doing all that is necessary, 
and the announcement by the last mail is that 
Senor Gonzales, the attorney general at Bogota, 
has absolutely recommended in an official document 
to the New Grenadian congress that they should 
apply for immediate admission into the American 

nion. The proposition appears to have excited 
no dismay or hostility, and where it is once enter- 
tained there cannot be many steps before its ful- 
fillment or something worse. * * If New 
Grenada were annexed to the United States, the 
absorption of Venezuela would follow as a matter 
of course. Its magnificent ports, its agricultural 
capacities, and its go!d mines at Upata, would 
soon prove an irresistable attraction to emigrants. 
When all these things shall have been completed, 
the small intermediate states of Nicaragua, Costa 
Rica, Salvador, Honduras, and Guatemala will be 
ready to go with the stream. Should America 
now pursue the course that seems imminent, the 
change as regards English interests, assuming 
that she will honestly provide for the existing 
debts of the various states in question, cannot but 
be a great improvement vn their present position. 
The prospect in fact, is likely to excite much more 
hostility in the United States themselves than 
amung any classes in Great Britain. The addi- 
tion of fresh southern states would be viewed as 
giving a new preponderance to the slaveholding 
party, and on this ground the question has already 
excited strong feelings in the north, although the 
opposition will, of course, not be such as perma- 
nently to overpower the larger and more exciting 
temptations of an increase of territory and a 
development of commerce.” 





Items. 


.---The ‘Elliotype’ is the name of a new and 
beautiful application of photography, invented by 
Robinson Elliott, an English Artist. The object 
of the process is to reproduce works of high art— 
such as copies of the old or of the modern mas- 
ters, in the size of the originals. 

..--In England, three copies of each newspaper 
printed, signed by the publishers, must be regu- 
larly transmitted to the Stamp Office which pays 
full price for them, After the expiration of a 
year, one complete file of every journal is trans- 
mitted to the British Museum, where they are 
bound in volumes, and preserved for reference. 


.---The first railroad in Turkey has been com- 
menced under somewhat favorable auspices. It 
is to run from the port of Smyrna to the interior, 
a distance of about 70 miles, and will open upa 
rich portion of Asia Minor to direct communica- 
tion with the Sea trade. The engineers are Eng- 


lish, but the stockholders are Turks; and the 








government has takena lively interest in this in , 


novation of the rail over the camel train in the 
land of the Mos!em— Country Gentleman. 





An Oneida Journal. 


Wednesday, May 26.—Our gardeners propose 
to experiment again this season with Sweet Po- 
tatoes. They have tried to raise them several 
times before, but with little success, with one ex- 
ception. A different kind of soil is now selected, 
and if the season is favorable we may expect good 
results. One thousand hills have been prepared 
to receive the plants. Our Wallingford friends 
who are favored with more mild and sunny 
weather, are able to supply their table bountifully 
with this delicious edible from their own garden. 
The following is letter from Mr. J., an outside 
assoviate, who made usa long and satisfactory 
visit last winter : 

Baldwinsville, N. Y., May 18, 1858. 

I was thinking to-day of Christ’s promise to me, 
‘ [ will never leave thee nor forsake thee.’ I know 
these words are true and faithful, they are the 
words of him who cannot lie, and there is, and 
ever will be a sure fulfillment of them. Christ 
has taken up his abode in my soul, is ever present 
and ever will be; he is mine and Iam his. The 
resurrection must go on in me until it gets entire 
control of the whole man. 

Iam inthe world asa person that is absent 
from home and friends, and nothing but a return 
to the Community can satisfy the cravings of my 
heart; and as the Lord quickens my faith, so is 
my heart pervaded with love for the brethren. 
I want no other relatives but God’s children. 1 
confess my eternal union with them. No power 
can sever che bond of love which unites us, for 
we are one by the same spirit, and to separate the 
spirit of God from itself is impossible. Love to all 
the dear ones. Pray for me that I may be sin- 
cerely devoted to the cause of Christ. 1 confess a 
spirit of devotion to the interests of the Kingdom 
of God. . 


Thursday, 27.—Rainy again, or rather cloudy 
and misty. Mr. Ackiry, with his garden com- 
pany and volunteer assistants, have: an enthusi- 
astic time ‘ making things neat’ around the house. 
The semi-annual ‘ cleaning house’ and ‘clearing up’ 
about the house and yard, has nearly received the 
finishing stroke. One of the helpers in this 
business yesterday, remarked that ordinary fami- 
lies have proportionally much more of this busi- 
ness to do than the Community: one-half as 
much rubbish accumulated around his father’s 
farm-house as we find around ours. Thus the 
advantages of Communism are seen in the smallest 
matters as well as in the more important.—— 
Letters in the evening from the other Communes, 
and from our silk-peddlers. The latter write 
encouragingly, and appear to be prospered by a 
good Providence in their business. ‘Their letters 
are generally too personal and esoteric to be pub- 
lished ; but the following paragraphs from Bro. 
Carr’s late letters may not be uninteresting to 
the general reader: 


From Ohio.—The history of a family I lately 
visited—their hardships, privations and social 
experiences, would I think, judging from detached 
statements they made to me, form another inter- 
esting commentary on the beauties of marriage 
isolation. I think we are none too soon in start- 
ing a new form of society, wherein exclusive 
marriage has no place. The world is fast getting 
ready for it; and I cannot help thanking God for 
the discovery of truth, that will enable us to 
realize our ideal in this matter, and answer the 
growing want of the age. I am not afraid of the 
practices of the Infidel Reformers—the true Mar- 
riage Reform will prevail, in spite of the scandal 
brought upon it by their free principles and pro- 
ceedings. 

I suppose our farmers will be interested to 
learn that the wheat and grass crops here look 
we!l, and that there is a fair prospect of a good 
crop of apples. Peaches do not promise much I 
should judge, as many of the trees are dying, 
and what are not dying are not blossoming much in 
some places. The apple orchards are just now 
getting in bloom, and look finely of course. Tho 
weather has beeu rather cool and rainy lately in 
this section, and I do not learn 4s there has been 
any corn as yet planted. Vegetation I think is 
not any farther advanced in this State than in 
our own. I notice a great many dead forest-trees. 
This fact is probably owing in a great measure to 
the extensive fires that have spread through this 
country within a few years; and to some extent 
possibly to the severe cold weather of the recent 
winters. 

From Chicago, Illinois.—We had a very severe 
thunder-sturm last night, (May 22d,) and the 
city seemed almost deluged with water. To-day 
the wind has been blowing almost a tornado, and 
the gale must kave done much damage to the 
shipping on the Lakes. Bro. Olds and myself 
have been down on the shore to see the tumult of 
the waters, and it is grand to see the mighty 
waves rollin, I have been on these Jakes when 
it was as bad or worse than it is to-day, and 
know just how to sympathise with the poor mor 
tals who may be exposed to the peris of the 
deep. There is someUnng truly sublime in view- 
ing a storm on these great lakes. It reveals to 
us the majesty of that powerful element in the 
hauds of Him who holds the winds in his fists, 
and has the waters under his control. 
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One word on another subject. Mr. Olds and 
myself visited some of the buildings in this city 
that are being raised with screw-power, and it 
is really a very interesting and astonishing opera- 
tion. We saw oue large brick building three or 
four stories high, that had been raised in this 
way—the screws being still under it, and nota 
crack could be seen in the whole of it, showing 
how perfectly it could be managed. They have 
to use a great rumber of short timbers as sup- 
ports to the walls, and for the screws to rest 
upon. It isa very nice operation, as the strain 
has to be equal on every part of the building, or 
else the walis would crack. It is certainly worth 
seeing ; but I cannot enter into a minute descrip- 
tion here, for want of room and time. 

I trust in conclusion that we may have your 
sympathies and prayers, that we may have 
strength according to our day. We have nothing 
of an outward nature to rely upon; but we know 
that the arm of the Almighty is sufficient for us, 
if we have faith to lean upon it. 

Yours very truly, 

——Mr. C. was invited to present his views on 
the subject of farming; which if adopted, would 
lead to a change of policy with us. His idea, in 
a few words, was—that it would be more profit- 
able, and also better for our land, to raise less 
grain and more grass; anc of course feed less 
grain to our stock. He was satisfied that cattle 
and horses could be kept in a thriving condition 

on hay alone, or on hay and a sinall allowance of 
grain, provided that sufficient pains be taken to 
secure our hay in first-rate condition. We might 
not get so much milk in the winter from our 
cows; but by devoting more of our land to mow- 
ing and pasturing purposes, we could increase our 
number of cows, and so be able to make butter 
and cheese enough during the spring, summer and 
autumn, to supply our table during the colder 
months. There was not sufficient time to discuss 
the subject thoroughly, and it was proposed to 
continue it another evening. 

Friday, 28.—Our garden and surroundings 
generally, are fast assuming their summer attrac- 
tions, Pear, cherry, and apple trees, are in full 
bioom, and promise a more bountiful harvest than 
ever before. We some times think, that even if 
we could not raise any fruit, the beauty of the’trees 
at this season of the year would reward the horti- 
culturist for his labor. What more beautiful 
than a fruit-tree in blossom!——Messrs. H. and 
C. have just completed a new rustic seat around 
the old ‘Butternut Tree,’ which, by the way, is 
doing its best to look green and cheerful in its 
old age ; but it is evidently in the stages of ‘ second 
childhood,’ and must soon surrender its attractions 
to the ‘ rising generation,’ with which Mr. Brap- 
Ley and others have beautified our lawns. ‘The 
‘old Butternut’ 1s a favorite resort in summer—a 
trysting tree for parties, ‘ Bees,’ &c. Last evening 
the Brass Band attracted the Community around 
it with their music. Speaking of the ‘ Old But- 
ternut,’ perhaps the following verses, written by 
our invisible sister, M. E. Cracin, several years 
ago, for the Community children, will not appear 
out of place, although some of the allusions are 
not entirely appropriate at the present sime, xs, 
for instance : 

* We snatch our caps, and away we run, 

To eat as soon as folks are done :’ 
the ‘little gentry’ now being seated at the table 
with the adults in three ‘great long rows.’ And 

in: 

‘Then down to the school, near by the mill :’ 
the schvol-room now being attached to the Child- 
ren’s House. 

Song of the Butternut Tree. 

If you wish to see a cheerful sight, 

Peep into our rooms by morning light ; 

Such a bustling and running to and fro, 

Such a hurrying to dress and go below. 

Here, stop, you great ones, and help the small ; 

Take hold of their hands, don’t let them fall; 

There, now we are safely down the stair, 

Washing our faces, and brushing our hair, 

In the morning a busy group you'll see, 

In the house close by the butternut tree. 

Let the fiddle sing and banjo ring. 
We children never tire— 

Oneida life is just the thing 
That boys and girls admire. 

Hark! there goes the breakfast bell, 

That is a sound we love very well : 

We snatch our caps, and away we run, 

To eat as soon as folks are done. 

And now at the table a great long row 

Are smiling and buzzing and eating not slow ; 

Some calling for this, and some for that— 

Now I’ve done—where is my cap ? 

And away from the table we bound in glee, 

And gather around the butternut tree 

Let the fiddle sing, &e. 


A. W. CG, 


Then down to the school, near by the mill, 
You'll find us sitting quiet and still, 
Learning to love und to obey ; 





) ~=We read, and write, and cipher, and spell ; 
And many more things than I can tell : 
We like the study of /ove the best, 

For that makes easy all the rest ; 
And dunces we do not mean to be, 
In our pleasant home by the butternut tree. 
Let the fiddle sing, & 
Sometimes the grown folks make a bee, 
And under the shade of the friendly tree 
They form @ line in the early morn, 
Then down to the field to husk the corn, 
To pick the apples, or spread the hay ; 
And there are we as busy as they, 
Part of the gay and happy throng 
That go to their work with a cheerful song ; 
And a gay little troop of workers are we, 
As we march to the field from the butternut tree. 
Let the fiddle sing, &c. 
If you want to see a merry sight, 
Come when the snow is crisp and white : 
Here boys and girls—now for a slide — 
Jump on the sled—and away we glide : 
Take care ! steersman—over you go, 
Pitching your load out into the snow : 
But up they jump with a merry shout— 
No matter, the fun is not yet out: 
We fear not falls, we fear not cold, 
We're soldiers born, doth bright and bold : 
And a fearless laughing groop are we, 
Sliding down from the butternut tree. 
Let the fiddle sing, &c 
And now the rays of the setting sun, 
Give notice that work and play are done : 
Hushed is the noise of busy feet— 
Each child quietly takes a seat, 
To hear the story or join in the sing, 
Our friends from the Mansion are sure to bring. 
Then up we mount the stairs to bed, 
A pillow for each sleepy head, 
To each one pleasant dreams—good night, 
And sleep away till morning light. 
Well cared for little folks are we, 
In our home close by the butternut tree. 
Let the fiddle sing and banjo ring, 
We children never tire— 
Oneida life is just the thing 
That boys and girls admire. 

As we stood by tbe reservoir in the garden to. 

day, and saw there a basin of water some five feut 
deep and 30 yards in circumference, without curb 
or covering, while at alittle distance in their 
play-yard were the whole kit of children running 
and frolicking in careless glee, we thought it was 
a good testimony to the obedience of our children, 
that this danger should be thought safe. If we 
could not trust to the children’s minding what 
is said to them, not to go there without permis- 
sion, it would be inexcusable neglect to leave it as 
it is. Yet there it has been for several years, 
and never a ducking in it, that was not premedi- 
tated. 
Saturday, 29.—A clear sky in the morning, 
with signs of rain in the afternoon. All hands busy 
planting corn, setting out tomato plants, hoeing 
peas, &c. Discussion of the farming question con- 
tinued inthe evening. Nothing very practical or 
definite has yet resulted from our converration 
on this subject. 
Sunday, 30.—The best item we can think of 
chronicling to-day is, that our Community is ‘ree 
from sickness. Number 198, and all well! We 
do not mean to say that all are robust and strong; 
but all faces are seen at the table and in the sit- 
ting room, and are more or less helpful in business, 
Evening.—Exhortations on the subject of order, 
relations of experience and religious testimony 
occupied the time. One member said he had 
been impressed to-day with the importance 
of resisting unbelief. It is very essential that we 
improve in unity and love, and the best thing we 
can do to effect this object is to expel the spirit 
of unbelief from our coasts, and give place to the 
spirit of faith and of criticism. The spirit of un- 
belief is a spirit of darkness, opposed to the 
light ; and if we resist its influence by coming to 
the light, and by confession of the truth, we shall 
find our experience tending toward unity and all 
that is good. 

Monday, 31.—We have received a number of 

applications recently for admission; which bave 
been replied to negatively with two exceptions: 
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gret very much that we cannot return an affirma- 
tive response to his application : 

Oneida Commune, May 31, 1858. 
Mr. U—-; 

Dear Sir:—Your request for admission to the 
Community was considered by the Committee on 
Applications; and I am requestéd to write to you 
their reply. 

Sympathy was expressed for you, and confi- 
dence that you are sincere in the position you 
have taken; but we are so full here now, particu- 
larly at the ‘Children’s House,’ that it does not 
seem expedient to invite you to become a member 
of our family at the present time. But we hope 
that, our accomodations will be improved and ex- 
tended ; and when this is the case we shall gladly 
receive you. 

But though we are not permitted to labor to- 
gether personally at present, still if you have re- 
ceived the same faith with us, you have already 
become, in the most important sense, one with us: 
your interests, as well as ours, are involved in the 
establishment of the Kingdom of God in this world. 
The reception and growth of this idea in persons, 
and the recognition and appreciation of the posi- 
tion which this Community sustains to Christ’s 
Kingdom, are the key to unity with us. Recogniz- 
ing our object, and sympathizing with our labors 
to effect it, you will naturally inquire how you 
can in the most practical way strengthen our 
hands, and codperate with us in your present 
position. The cause wants, first, men and women 
of faith—faith that rises above the unbelief of 
this world, and recognizes God and his purposes ; 
and secondly, persons that take right hold with 
us ina practical manner, and help forward the 
objects that engage our attention at the present 
time. Expecting a more intimate acquaintance, 

Yours in the faith of Christ.—s. H. H. 

Tuesday, June 1, Evening.—H. A. N., whose 
turn it was to lead the meeting, called for the 
reading of the Home-Talk, entitled ‘Frendship 
the Superior Affection’—after which, the follow- 
ing remarks, among others, were offered. 

J. H. N.—We cannot infer from the fact that 
the marriage spirit—the spirit that is devoted to 
special attachments in contradistinction from 
universal love—prevails very extensively in @he 
world, that it is natural and legitimate, no more 
than we can argue thai idolatry, or the worship of 
images, is natural and legitimate, from the fact 
that it has always existed in the world. That 
has been the most inveterate evil in the world for 
6000 years; but it would not be sound reascning 
to conclude that idol-worship is therefore natural ; 
and it is no better reasoning to argue that mar. 
riage exclusiveness is legitimate because the 
world is so full of it. I fully believe that friend- 
ship—-brotherly fove—love that turns in all direc- 
tions, will sooner or later entirely eclipse the 
special love which is generally so highly esti- 
mated. 

G. W. N.—Paul seems to have made.room for the 
operation of more or less marriage,love in the 
Primitive Church, during their transition experi- 
ence. While the Corinthian believers were being 
disciplined under his special superintendence, he 
wrote an epistle to them, one chapter of which is 
particularly devoted tv their love, relations. He 
tells them the better way is to abstain from mar- 
riage altogether, but he at the same time permits 
them to marry, if they cannot well refrain from 
it. But we can plainly see from his remarks, 
that he regarded marriage as only a temporary 
expedient. Later in the apostolic age, for in- 
stance, when John wrote his epistles, very little 
was said of marriage —universal love, or brotherly 
love, had apparently superseded it. I confess my 
allegiance to universal love, for I know that will 
triumph in the end. 

G. C.—Inevery heart that has sincerely sur- 
rendered tu Christ, received hinr as the suurce of 
all life and Jove, such truth as this will assert it 
self; and such hearts will accept of it, and rise 
above all other affections. We may rest assured 
that brotherly love is destined to supersede all 
special loves, and that any love which does not 
finally tend to the growth of the Community 
spirit and friendship, will die—lose its life and 
charm. 

Horticu.tvurat [rems.—Since last spring we 
have increased our apple orchards by the addition 
of 308 trees. Our apple orchards, embracing 
fifty-seven different varieties of the apple, now 
consist of nearly one thousand trees. The folluw- 








a youth, (a brother of a resident member,) who 
has been invited to remain with us, until further | 
consultation be had with his relatives on the sub- | 
ject; and also a young man, who has been invited 
to spend a month or six weeks with us, to afford | 
&n opportunity for mutual acquaintance: at the | 


ago, leaving him with three small children. 
has visited us several times, and by letter and | 





That makes good men and women, they say 


otherwise commended himself to us; and we re-' ground upon our premises, where we think they 


ing are the varieties planted since Inst spring:— 
Rhode [Island Greening, Baldwin, Westfield Seek- 
no-further, Esopus Spitzenberg, Tompkins Co. 
King, Peck’s Pleasant, Henrick Sweet, Bailey 
Sweet, Tallman Sweet, Pound Sweet, Red Astra- | 


expiration of which time, both parties will be |can, &e. We have grafted all the suitable large | Testament. 
better able to decide the question of permanent Indian apple trees which are scattered over the’ school of worldly philosophers either an- 
membership. The following letter was written | farm purchased last year. Half an acre has been} cient or modern. 
to an applicant whose wife died about three weeks | planted with cherry trees of such varieties as past | 
He | experience has shown to be most hopeful. 
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will not be exposed to quite so low a degree of 
winter temperature a6 those of our first experi- 
ment have been subjected to. The following arc 
the varieties we have set: Belle Magnifique, May 
Duke, Belle de Choisy, Carnation, Gov. Wood, 
China Bigarreau, Coes Seedling, Black Tastarean. 
Elton. A new pear orchard has been commenced, 
tobe completed in the fall or spring. Some 
additions to our stuck of plum-trees have als« 
been made. 

Grape culture has had a share of attention, and 
an addition of 250 vines, mostly Concords and Clin 
tons, have been put out in permanent situations. 
One thousand feet of trellis, constructed of strong 
cedar posts and wire, has been put up this spring. 
This kind of trellis we think will in the long run, 
prove cheaper than stakes which are common)y 
used in vineyards. 





Correspondence of the Ciroular. 
Letter from Hlinois--The Season-eStorm, &c. 
La Fayette, Stark Co., Hl., May. 23, 1858. 

Dear Brotruer K.:—Our correspondence has 
been suspended for nearly a year: for no par 
ticular cause on my part however, save that t 
regard the Circular asa letter from the whole 
family, yourself included, making me acqnainted 
with those circumstances most directly affecting 
you; and inasmuch as your interest is merged 
inte that of the Community ;, E regard ay expres 
sion from them, as indirectly if not altogether 
directly from yourself. I feela deep interest in 
your welfare, and of those with whom you have 
chosen to identify yourself. The Circular con 
tinues to make its weekly visits,and [ peruse it 
with benefit as well as pleasure. It is the only 
paper that I now read entirely through. 

The ‘hard times’ that we are experiencing are 
trying the souls of men, and discovering what. 
manner of spirit they are of, more thorough]; 
than anything I ever before witnessed. I fre- 
quently hear complaints made about the weather 
—the backwardness of seed time &c., by those 
professing godliness. O what a time is this, tv 
admonish those in error by manifesting the fruit 
of the spirit, that God reigns, and doeth all thing. 
well. I question the propriety, as well as the 
truthfulness of a common mode of expression. 
‘this is a bad day’ or, ‘ this is bad weather.’ God 
‘sends his rain on the just and on the unjust,’ and. 
‘shall not the Judge of al! the earth do right?’ 
We have had a great deal of rain since the tatte: 
part of March, keeping the ground so wet tha’ 
farmers have been unable to do their sowing and 
planting in season, as they term it, and conse 
quently much remains to be done. The roads in 
many localities have been almost impassible, so as. 
to prevent entirely the transporting of grain to 
market, which also increases the scarcity of money . 

On the 13th inst., about five o’clock P. M.. we 
were visited by a rain storm more truly terrible 
in appearance, and darkening to the sky thanany 
thing I have previously witnessed, followed by u 
gale of wind, which, although passing over our 
town comparatively ‘harmless, told, with «e-. 
vere results on most of our neighboring towis 
and cities. Besides prostrating a great deal of 
fencing, many buildings have been unrovfed and 
others completely demolished. In the city of 
Peoria not a single spire is standing. Much 
other property has been destroyed, and [ have 
been informed that several lives have been lost. 
Boats were torn from their moorings, and dashed 
upon the opposite bank of the river. In one place 
passenger cars were blown off the track while 
running. [n the city of Galesburg the damages 
have been variously estimated at from one to two 
hundred thousang dollars. Rev. Edward Beech- 
er's church edifice was destroyed. It was built 
of brick and valued at $16,000. The above facts 
are as correct as Ihave been able to ascertain. 
Hoping to hear from you soon, I subscribe my- 
self your brother in Christ, W. H. G. 
—_ a 
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UNITY OF THE CHRISTIAN FAMILY. 
‘ We, being many, are one body, and 
every one members one of another.’— 
Rom. 12: 5. 

The doctrine of the above quotation 





is essentially. the doctrine of the New 
It is not taught by any 


It represents believers 
as organically joined to Christ and each 
other, and no one who is not thus joined 
to Christ and his body can teach this 
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doctrine. It is highly repugnant to the 
individualism of the unsanctified intellect 
and animal nature, and is scorned by a 
large class of those who esteem them- 
selves teachers of mankind. It is never- 
theless the natural state of man—the 
state man was in before he sinned, and 
the state that Christ came to restore. 

Envy, jealousy, evil-thinking and the 
whole list of evils that separate heart from 
heart, will vanish in proportion as men 
hecome receptive to the spirit that joins 
them to Christ and his church and makes 
them one. 

Assuming these facts, we have a stand- 
ard by which to judge our own actions 
and motives, and those of others. Does 
our daily life and spirit tend to promote 
the building up of Christ’s body—to 
knitting it together in love and unity? 
Are our fellowships such as tend to join us 
still closer to Christ and his members— 
and do we lead those we intluence in the 
same direction ? In ghort,.is unity with 
(hrist and each other the prevailing mo- 
tive to which we make our lives, desires, 
and personal preferences subservient ? 
These are highly important and practical 
questions for every believer, the right 
answering of which will: tend as much to 
the profit of the individual, as to the 
edification of the church. Christ will 
undoubtedly prosper the spirit that sin- 
cerely seeks the unity of his church. It 
was the burden of his last prayer, that 
his disciples might all be one, as he andthe 
\‘ather were one.” For this transcendent 
attainment can we not strive and pray 
with all long-suffering and forbearaace, 
nothing doubting that it will be fully 
realized ?—w. M. w. 


THE NEAREST, TRUEST FRIEND. 

As I engaged in a certain employment 

_ this morning, the feeling sprung up in 

my heart that I would ask Chris: to help 

"me in my business, and thus make it a 

 tiswtter of fellowship between us. I after- 

wards thought, how much is written and 

"sung about the beauty and glory of friend- 
ship ; and then, how far our fellowship 
with Christ transcends the highest earth- 
ly conceptions of friendship. 

No ordinary tie of mere human attach- 
ment can bind mortals together in such a 
way as to perfectly exclude all doubt of 
each other, The great principality of 

“selfishness holds mankind so much in 
bondage, that the perfect merging to- 
gether of hearts is an exceedingly rare, 
if not an impossible thing. How seldom 
can friends say to each other, ‘all mine 
is thine, and all thine is mine ;’ yet this 
is the nature of Christ’s unity with those 


who love him, and no unity short of this] 


can be called Christian unity. 

Again, there is no earthly friendship 
that is not subject to painful partings. 
It is seldom that circumstances permit 
friends to associate together to the extent 
they would wish ; and often the most 
trivial demands of business or self-interest 
are sufficient to exclude them altogether 
from each other’s society. Moreover death 
can step in at any moment, and from 
this separating agent there is no appeal. 

Again, human friendships are imper- 
fect because of human weakness and frail- 
ty. In time of distress, it is pafural for 
us to appeal to our friends for sympathy 
and help. But how seldom can they 
lend us their aid, because of their own 
inability, even when the will to help is 
not wanting. 
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But against friendship between us and 
Christ, none of these objections can be 
urged. He is ever faithful and true— 
His love and fidelity need no further 
test than what has been given. He has 
already laid down his life for us and suf- 
fered all that it was possible for him to 
suffer for our sake. Neither is there 
any thing that can separate us from his 
love ; ‘neither life, nor death, nor angels, 
nor principalities, nor powers, nor things 
present, nor things to come, nor hight, 
nor depth, nor any other creature. He 
is always present, nearer if possible, than 
we are to ourselves, for he is in our 
hearts. Neither does he lack power to 
help us in our difficulties, The angels 
and the elements are at his command, 
and he holds the keys of death and Hades. 
Neither is his exaltation a bar to our 
free approach to him, or to his free sym- 
pathy with us in our smallest joys or 


Sorrows, 
Of all our friends thou art the nearest, 
Of all lovers thou art dearest, 
Sympathy thou ever bearest, 
Giving joy and comfort rarest; 
Ever faithful, ever truthful, 
Ever loving, ever youthful, 
Lord of hades, earth, and heaven ;— 
To all who seek, this friend is given. 
B. 3..0 





The American Bible Society. 


From the Tribune's account of the forty-second 
anniversary of the American Bible Society, which 
wag held in New-York on Thursday, May, 13, we 
give a few extracts containing such of the statis- 
tics and remarks as we judge will most interest 
the readers of the Circular. The President, Hon. 
Turooore FreLincHuysen, in the conclusion of 
his introductory address, said: 

“The great laws of conscience plead for the 
Bible. It reveals principles so wisely adapted to 
the dictates of this witness within, that ro man 
who looks into the workings of his own-heart can 
well fail of the firm conviction, that the Lord of 
the conscience is the God of the Bible. 

“One of the brightest features of this blessed 
book is to be traced in its peace-speaking charac- 
ter. It not only reconciles God to man, but also 
mar to his brother. Nothing is so healing to the 
soul, or so soothing, as the good words of the 
Spirit of God, persuading to forbearance, to 
charitable constructions and forgiveness. The 
sublime ethics of the Bible surpass all other sys- 
ems, when it enjoins the charity that seeketh 
not her own, that hopeth all things and endureth 
all things—that suffereth long and is kind—re- 
jecting the miscalled codes of chivalry and honor, 
and rising to the magnanimous temper of forgive- 
ness, even ‘to seventy times seven.’ Let us then 
be encouraged to spread abroad this sure guide 
to duty and happiness. It vindicates its own 
claims as the sword of the Spirit, blessed of God, 
that shall yever return unto him void, nor fail to 
accomplish his pleasure and prosper in the thing 
whereto he sends it.” 

From the reports of the Treasurer and Secreta- 
ry it appears that, 

“During the past year, 72 new life directors 
have been added, and 1,589 life members. 

“Tn the same time, have been added 89 new 
auxilliaries, most uf them in the new States and 
Territories. 

“The receipts of the year have been $390, 
759°49. Of this sum, $252,831'04 were from the 
sale of books, and $137,928'45 from donations 
and legacies. This income is less than that of 
list year, the difference being mostly in legacies. 
“The books printed have been 250,000 Bibles 
and 381,000 Testaments, and 500 volumes in 
raised letters for the blind; making a total of 
631,500. 

“The issues of the year have been 716,878 vol- 
umes; making « total, since the formation of the 
Society, of 12,808,487. ~ 
©The number of agents employed in the hume 
field is thirty-five, including those in Cajifornia 
and Oregon. Three also are employed in foreign 
countries; one in Brazil, one in Spanish America, 
and one in Turkey. 

“Grants of money for publishing the Scriptures 
abroad have been greater than ever before. amount- 
ing to $31,432'90. These funds have gone to 
France, Russia, Geneva (for Italy,) Turkey Per- 
sia, India (Northern and South rn,) Siam, and 
China.” 

Among the resolutions offered and adopted 
after the reading of the reports, was the following 
from Dr. BeTHunr. 

“‘ As the Providence of God is bringing great nnm- 
bers from foreign countries to reside among us, many 
of them without the Bible, 

«+ Resolved, That it is among our first duties to 
furnish them with that Sacred Book, that they may 
thus become a blessing and not an evil to our popu- 


lation.” 
“ He said, he wa» thankful for such a theme.— 





It was a theme which appealed not only to the 
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heart of every man as a Christian, but as a citizen 
of the United States. What has the Bible Society 
done? The blessings of Pentecost were repeated 
in the works of this Society. Whereas at the 
commencement of the last century there were only 
about 40 languazes which were reduced to vocabu- 
laries, there was now in the libraries of the Ameri- 
can and English Bible Societies, the Bible in 170 
different languages. When England and France 
wished to communicate with China, it was the 
Missionary, our own Parker, who enabled them 
to make their wishes known. This showed that 
it was religion, and not philanthropy, that was to 
bring the nations of the earth together. 

“He then referred to the resolution, and said 
it was the providence of God that brought so many 
to these shores. They were all children of our 
father Adam; the Gospel was sent to them as 
well as tous. This continent lay in darkness for 
long centuries, but at last God opened it, and now 
it is an asylum for all the oppressed of the old 
world. Ile was opposed to that feeling which 
would deny the claim of sympathy to any one 
because he was a foreigner. The nations of the 
world are coming together here—the best blood 
of all the nations. He said that the time was 
coming when all men of all nations should meet 
as one in Christ Jesus. 





In a review of the life of George Stephenson in 
the Tribune, the following account is given of 
The Beginnings of Steam Locomotion. 


**Solomon de Caus, a lively Frenchman 
seems to have been the first to conceive the idea 
of applying steam to the propelling of land car 
riages. This wasin 1615, when he published 
a work on the subject. He was shut up in a 
mad-house for his pains. The Marquis of 
Woreester paid him a visit in Bicitre, was 
much struck with his appearance, and after- 
ward embodied a portion of his book in his 
** Century of Inventions.”? Savary, the Cor- 
nish miner and engineer, proposed the use of 
the high-pressure engine for purposes of loco- 
motion, but took no measures to carry out the 
suggestion. In 1759, the subject was intro- 
duced to James Watt by Dr. Robinson, then 
a student at Glasgow College. But the 
scheme was not matured, and ultimately fell 
through. Other inventors were in the field at 
the same time. In 1769, one Moore, a linen 
draper of London, took out a patent for 
moving wheel-carriages by steam. The same 
year, in the patent taken by Watt, a specifica- 
tion was made of a similar invention. But no 
carriage was built by either ofthem. The first 
actual mode] of a steam carriage, of which we 
have a written account, was constructed by a 
Frenchman named Cugnot, who exhibited it 
before Marshal Saxe in 1763. In 1772, Oli- 
ver Evans, in this country, invented a steam- 
carriage to travel on common roads, and in 
1787 obtained from the State of Maryland an 
exclusive right for its use. His invention, how- 
ever, was never carried into effect. Wiiliam 
Symington, a claimant for the invention of the 
steamboat, constructed the model of a steam- 
carriage, in 1786, in Scotland, but he soon 
abandoned the scheme for that of steam navi- 
gation. The first Koglish model for a steam- 
carriage was made in 1784 bya friend and 
assistant of Watt, named William Murdoch. 
“It was on the high-pressure principle, and 
ran on three wheels. The boiler was heated 
by a spirit-lamp ; and the whole machine was 
of very diminutive dimensions, standing little 
more than afoot high. Yet, on one occasion, 
the little engine went so fast that it outran the 
speed of its inventor. One night, after return- 
ing from his duties in the mine at Redruth, in 
Cornwall, Murdoch determined to try the 
working of his model locomotive. For this 
purpose, he had recourse to the walk leading 
to the church, about a mile from the town. 
The walk was rather narrow, and was bounded 
on either side by high hedges. It was a dark 
night, and estock set out alone to try his ex- 
periment. Having lit his lamp, the water 
shortly began to boil, and off started the engine 
with the inventor after it. Hesoon heard dis- 
tant shouts of despair. It was too dark to 
perceive objects ; but he shortly found, on fol- 
lowing up the engine, that the cries for assist 
ance proceeded from the worthy pastor of the 
parish, who, going toward the town on business, 
was met on this lonely road by the hissing and 
fiery little monster, which be subsequently de- 
clared he had taken to he the Evil One in 
propria persona. No further steps, however, 
were taken by Murdoch to embody his idea of 
a locomotive carriage in a more practical form. 


‘*In 1789, another plan was proposed by 
Thomas Allen of London, but it was not until 
1802 that a steam-carriage wag built adapted 
for use on common roads This was done by 
a Cornish miner named Richard Trevethick. 
The experiment was tolerably successful. On 
his way to London, while tne vehicle was going 
at the top of its speed, and had just carried 
away the rails of a gentleman’s garden, his 
companion descried a closed toll-gate ahead, 
and called to Trevethick, who was behind, to 
slacken speed. ‘* He immediately shut off the 














steam ; but the momentum was so great that 
the carriage proceeded some distance, coming 
dead up, however, just on the right side of the 
gate, which was a like lightning by the 
toll-keeper. ‘ What have us got to pay? 
asked Vivian. The poor toll-man, trembling 
in every limb, his teeth chattering in his head, 
essayed a reply—‘ Na-na-na-na-’-—‘ What 
have us got to pay, I say?’ ‘ No-noth-noth- 
ing to pay! My de-dear Mr. Devil, do drive 
on as fast as you can! Nothing to pay!’” 


In connection with the above, the following 
from the Atlantic Monthly, on the prospective 
development of 

Steam-driven Machinery, 
is worth reading : 

** What are we going to make? First, we are 
going to finish up, and carry out into all de- 
sirable species, our great idea of an iron slave, 
the illustrous Man Friday of our modern civi- 
lization. Whether we put water, air, or 
ether into his aorta, as the medium of convert- 
ing heat into force, we shall at last have a safe 
subject, available for all sorts of drudgery, that 
will do the work of a man without eating more 
than half as much weight of coal as a man eats 
of bread and meat. Next, carrying into all 
departments of human industry, in its perfect 
development, this new creature, which has al- 
ready, as a mere infant, made so stupendous a 
change in some of them, we shall make the 
human millions all masters, from being nearly 
all slaves. We shall make both idleness and 
poverty nearly impossible. Human labor, as a 
general thing, is a positive pleasure only when 
the band and brain work in concert. Hence, 
the more you increase well-devised and efficient 
machinery, which requires and rewards intelli- 
gent oversight and skillful direction, the more 
you increase the love of labor. We have al- 
ready manufacturing commuzities so well sup- 
plied with tasks for brains and hands, that every 
body works, or would do so but for Circe and 
her seductive hollow-ware. We are beginning 
to push machinery into agriculture, where it 
will have still greater scope. With the means 
we now have, in the enormously increased pro- 
duction of jron, our almost omnipresent and 
omnipotent machine-shops, our railroads lead- 
ing everywhere, another century, or perhaps 
half of it, will see every arable rood of the 
earth and every rood that can be made arable, 
ploughed, sowed, and the crops harvested by 
iron horses, iron oxen, or iron men, under the 
free and intelligent supervision of people who 
know how to feed, drive, doctor, and make the 
most of them. 

“* One island, which would hardly be missed 
from the map of the world, so small that its 
rivers all fall into the sea mere brooks, with 
not more than one-thirteenth as much coal as 
we have in the United States, and perhaps not 
one-hundredth as much iron ore, by the.use of 
steam-driven machinery produces as much iron 
and perhaps weaves as much cloth yearly as all 
the rest of the woild. If it does not the lat- 
ter, it would do it, ifit could find enough of 
the raw material and paying enstomers. But 
agriculture, which supplies the raw material, 
though it is the first and most universal form 
of human labor, lags behind the world’s pres- 
ent manufacturing power. One cause of the 
late, and perhaps of the previous commercial 
revulsion, was this disproportion. The more 
rapid enlargement of manufacturing iudustry, 
multiplied in power by its machinery, caused 
the raw material to rise in price and the mauu- 
factured article to fall, till the operations could 
not be supported from the profi's at the same 
time that coutracts were fulfilled with capital- 
ists. Manufactures must pause till agriculture 
overtakes. Steam-machinery applied to agri- 
culture is the only thing that can correct this 
disproportion, and this is what we are going to 
make. ‘Che world is not to be much Jonger 
dependent for its cotton on the compulsory 
labor of the Dark Ages, nor for its flax and 
corn on blistered free hands or overworked 
eattle. ‘Che laborer, in either section of our 
country, will be transformed into an ingenious 
gentleman or lady, comfortably mounted on a 
migratory steam-cultivator to direct its gigantis 
energies,— or, at least, occasionally so occu- 
pied. Under this system, it must be plain 
enough, to all persons prophetically inclined, 
that the Northern valleys wiil greatly multiply 
their products, while the Southern cotton-fields 
will whiten with heavier crops than human 
chattelism ever produced, and the mountain: 
of both latitudes, now hardly notched with, 
civilization, will roll down the wool of sheep 
in clouds.” 





...-Charles Sumner has sailed a second time 
for Europe, in search of health. He left in the 
Vanderbilt, on Saturday, May 22, just two years 
from the day on which he was struck down im the 
Senate chamber by the brutal assault of Brooks, 
from the effects of which it is still feared he may 
never fully recover. 
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